Preface 


I have participated in several major organizational catastrophes. The most well- 
known one is Vietnam. I was aware on my first visit to Vietnam in 1961 that this was a 
loser of a situation that we should not get involved in. I then participated, with very good 
access, in the decisionmaking that went into lying the public into a war that was 
accurately predicted by experts to lead to catastrophe. That very word was used; in a 
government bureaucracy, it was highly unusual to speak about policy of the president of 
the United States with that word. Yet Clark Clifford said, “I can see nothing ahead but 
catastrophe.” 

The nuclear arms race, in which I was intimately involved between 1958 and 
1964 as a RAND Corporation analyst serving the Executive branch, is a moral 
catastrophe with no precedent in human history. It involved the construction of the 
capability for prompt destruction of most of the world’s population in a matter of hours. 
That very project—of building this machine and putting it on a hair-trigger alert—is the 
most irresponsible action in history, involving as it does a genuine possibility of creating 
an irreversible catastrophe on a scale that the world has never seen since the destruction 
of the dinosaurs sixty million years ago. Even if this system were dismantled totally—and 
it is not yet close to being dismantled—it would not cancel out the fact that over the last 
sixty years, a moral catastrophe has already occurred, with implications for the entire 
future of the human species. 

1 have been trying since 1967—when I realized that the Vietnam war must 
end—to understand how we got in that war, and why it was so hard to end it. Since 1961, 

I have perceived the nuclear arms race as an ongoing catastrophe that has to be changed, 
and also has to be understood. I have assumed that understanding the past and present of 
these realities is essential to changing them. In my life and work, I have tried to do what 
Dr. Gerstein’s book is trying to do: to understand these processes in a way that will help 
us avert them in the future. 

A major theme to be learned from this important book is that organizations do not 
systematically learn from past errors and disasters—in fact, they rarely ever do. This is in 
part an explanation for why our predicament in Iraq is so precisely close to the Vietnam 
experience, both in the way that we got into the war deceptively and unconstitutionally, 
and the way the war is being conducted and prolonged. 

It might not seem surprising that after thirty years, a generation of decisionmakers 
would have come along that knew little about the past experience in Vietnam. What is 
more dismaying is to realize that much the same process is going on right now only three 
years after we invaded Iraq, with respect to Iran. There’s every indication that the same 
foolish and disastrous decisionmaking is being made, and the same patterns of deception 
are being used as in the case of Iraq, only three years later. 

One reason for this is that many aspect of these decionmaking disasters are known 
only within the organization. The organizations involved tend not to make relevant and 
detailed studies of the past errors, let alone to reveal them outside the organization. In 
fact, the very risk that such a study or investigation might leak outside is a sufficient 
factor in keeping them from being made in the first place. 






This deliberate decision within organizations to not learn internally what went 
wrong constitutes what I have called, with respect to Vietnam, an “anti-learning 
mechanism.” The point is not to avoid improving performance; it’s that the risks of 
studying present and past faulty decisionmaking outweigh—in the minds of many 
leaders—the benefits for the future of having a clear understanding of what needs to be 
changed within the organization. 

The valuable cases studies, analyses, and information provided in these pages 
were not simply offered by the organizations involved. They arose from individual 
whistleblowers, journalistic investigation, and in some cases congressional action. Did 
any one of the organizations detailed here conduct a comparable study? In practice, the 
likelihood is that they did nothing comparable. And even if they did, they certainly didn’t 
publish it in a way that would allow other organizations and individuals to learn from 
their mistakes. 

Societally, then, we don’t have an easy way to learn from organizational mistakes 
of the past. That’s why the disasters are so likely, and why comparable disasters occur 
again and again, across organizations and even within the same organizations. Looking at 
Vietnam, we did not learn from the French or Japanese occupations before ours. Nor did 
Republicans under Nixon manage to learn from Democratic missteps before theirs. 
Specifically, there was no systematic study of the Pentagon Papers, which were available 
within the Defense Department to the Nixon Administration, but no one ever admitted 
having read them. As far as we know, Laird, Kissinger and others were not interested in 
the documentary record and analysis of twenty-three years of decisionmaking in the same 
geographic area. And, they ended up making many of the same mistakes. 

This “anti-learning” phenomenon also explains why it is possible to reproduce our 
experience in Vietnam years later in Iraq, and now, from Iraq to Iran. In sum, there is 
strong and successful resistance within many organizations to studying or recording past 
actions leading to catastrophe, because it would reveal errors, lies or even crimes. 

For this reason, Dr. Gerstein’s book is of extreme importance. There is no 
substitute for the kind of comparative study analysis he does on these pages. I hope this 
book is read widely; if we are to avoid the kinds of disasters and catastrophes described 
here, we first need to understand them. Flirting With Disaster is a path-breaking, 
indispensable step towards this goal. 









When the Leaders Are the Problem 


Dr. Gerstein’s final chapter gives guidelines for leaders reading the book on how 
they might avert the kinds of catastrophes described within. It would be good for society 
(and for individual organizations) if more leaders exhibited this kind of concern, and 
followed the suggestions he gives. 

However, in my own experience in government, and in my study of national 
security policy catastrophes in the decades since, I have come to believe that the most 
dangerous practices in the national security realm reflect priorities, in general, that are set 
by top officials: getting reelected, avoiding condemnation for past actions, or other 
political or bureaucratic objectives . These priorities generally take great precedence over 
safety or preventing public harm. 

The behavior of the people down below is generally responsive to those priorities, 
because the way for them to keep their jobs and to get ahead is self-evidently to conform 
to the priorities of their superiors, and especially the top boss. It isn’t as though the lower 
people in the organization profit themselves by adopting these priorities over other 
priorities such as safety. But they want to keep their jobs, and they keep their jobs by 
delivering to their superiors what they want. 

Most of the examples in this book involve leaders consciously gambling with 
other people’s lives, on a catastrophic scale. In the case of Challenger, it was the single 
time when the Thiokol engineers, who had to sign off on the launch, had tried to stop it. It 
wasn’t as though they were Chicken Littles, always getting in the way and making 
trouble. The launches were routinely being postponed for the day, but not by the Thiokol 
engineers. So this was an unprecedented warning. Yet the decisionmakers went ahead. 

In most of the cases in this book—Challenger, Katrina, Vioxx, Columbia, 
Chernobyl, Andersen—the leaders chose, in the face of serious warnings, to take a 
conscious chance of a disaster. What are the circumstances under which leaders take 
these kinds of gambles? When the alternative to taking the gamble is a sure loss in the 
short-run, involving the leader personally. Dr. Gerstein brings up Kahneman and 
Tversky’s point that sure things have a special impact on people’s behavior—both bad 
sure things and good sure things, but especially bad sure things. The difference between 
98% and 100% has much more impact on people’s behavior than the difference between 
54% and 56%. 

Second, Dr. Gerstein points to research showing that negative impacts are more to 
be avoided than comparable good things are to be sought out. If you put these two pieces 
together, you find that a sure bad thing, a sure personal loss, is treated by leaders as if it 
were catastrophic. To have a chance at avoiding this, they will risk huge, societal 
catastrophe, not only for them but for many other people. The latter is treated as being on 
the same scale as a much smaller loss that involves only the leader. They’re treated as if 
they’re the same. They are actually two different magnitudes of loss. But the greater, 
societal loss, is associated with the possibility of no loss, so the leader risks it. 

The way to get a leader to choose your risky strategy is to say, “If you don’t, 
you’re sure to lose in the short run. This option gives you a chance.” In the national 
security field, I would say that men in power are willing to risk any number of human 










lives to avoid a certain loss to themselves, possibly a rather small loss by objective 
standards: a defeat, a failure, blame, or loss of a job or election. 

Why aren’t we conscious of this? Because there are often extreme, organized, 
effective efforts to conceal that fact. Failure to conceal it would point to culpability, 
criminality, blame, and recklessness. Those cover-up efforts are usually successful. 

You don’t have to be especially sympathetic to the decionmakers in these cases to 
assume that they didn’t consciously desire the outcomes that arose. That’s an obvious 
assumption, and it’s is generally true. But the public tends to have a corollary: “No 
ordinary person could have consciously risked this outcome if they knew it was a serious 
possibility.” 

It is a very plausible assumption. But it is wrong. It is a misunderstanding of the 
way humans in positions of responsibility act, and a misunderstanding of the way people 
within organizations act. 

I would say a lesson of this book is that you will not reduce these risks adequately 
by action within the firm or government agency. The organization has to be monitored by 
other organizations that are not under the same management, that don’t respond to the 
same boss. You can set up processes within the organization that make truth-telling, 
realistic assessments, and warnings of danger more likely. But that isn’t going to solve 
the main problem. 

The best way to solve the problem—in the case of government—is going back to 
the system that our founders set up. It obviously didn’t provide any guarantee. But it was 
an ingenious system of confronting men of power with other men of power within the 
system. Checks and balances. Investigative powers of Congress, with subpoenas. 
Investigators with some degree of independence from the president. An independent 
judiciary. All of these things that you don’t have in a dictatorship. 

These are not just luxuries that makes us feel more free and relaxed. They actually 
are safety mechanisms. Yet they have been distorted beyond recognition. This happens to 
be a vulnerability in the Constitution the founders didn’t foresee; they didn’t foresee 
parties, and they didn’t address how it would work out if one party controlled all three 
branches of government. The investigative power of Congress, Supreme Court power, 
and all other checks and balances go down the toilet, and what we get is an Iraq. That was 
true in Vietnam as well, when many of the Democrats in Congress could see that their 
president was on the wrong track, but they weren’t willing to go very far to oppose their 
president. 

I’m hoping that the public has gotten the picture in these last years that there’s a 
lot to be said for having the White House and at least one branch of Congress in separate 
party hands. It’s less efficient, things move less fast, there are constant complaints that 
nothing gets done. But on the whole, it’s better, for the reasons Dr. Gerstein talks about 
this book. 

What Dr. Gerstein shows is that reasonable people, who are not malicious, and 
whose intent is not to kill or injure other people, will nonetheless risk killing vast 
numbers of people, and they will do it predictably. The Vioxx people knew they were 
risking vast numbers of lives. So did the decionmakers responsible for protecting New 
Orleans. They knew the risks from the beginning, at every stage. 

Tobacco executives didn’t need more truth-telling within their organization. They 
were busily engaged in muffling every subordinate who brought up any warning, and 







muffling any outside warning. Every one of them perjured themselves when they said, 
“We have no knowledge that our product is carcinogenic, or that we sell to youth, or that 
it is addictive.” That was total perjury in every case. Not one of them has been brought up 
on perjury. That would be a useful thing; it would be helpful to have not just Skilling, 
but a lot of other leaders who take these kinds of risks go to prison. 

Above all, we need more whistleblowers. Whistleblowers are necessary, and the 
only way to get them is to somehow encourage them to take risks of their career, and 
even sacrifice it, for the benefit of others. 

Humans have the capability for great concern, altruism, and even self-sacrifice. 
We also all have the capability of being selective in our concern, and of being 
manipulated in our concern by our leaders and colleagues in our group. A reason for 
disaster is that, as humans, we often choose keeping our job, keeping our image, getting 
promoted, keeping access, getting reelected, providing a college-education for our 
children, keeping our marriage going and our nice houses and neighborhoods, and above 
all, keeping status a member of a group—we often choose these over taking actions that 
could potentially save vast numbers of other people’s lives. 

I would like readers to realize that there come times when the amount of harm 
they could avert by speaking out is much greater than whatever personal harm they will 
suffer by doing so. 

Any one of a hundred people within the government could have averted the Iraq 
war by telling the public—with documents—what they knew about the lies the president 
was feeding the public. Yet no one did. A middle-manager or lower-level person could 
have saved the Challenger, or rung the bell on Vioxx. Shouldn’t some of them have done 
it? 

When confronted with potential catastrophes, people within large organizations 
often say, “Somebody else will take care of this. And surely the top people know more 
than I do, it’s their job to take care of it, and surely they will take care of it.” The truth is, 
there’s no likelihood at all that the leaders will take care of it. 

If readers who find themselves facing organizational catastrophes realize, “It’s up 
to me, and if I don’t do it, it’s probably not going to get done. The others aren’t going to 
do it. Maybe I’m the one who needs to do it,” some may be more willing to take personal 
risks to avert catastrophes. 

Reading this book could change lives. From the examples in the book, a reader 
could realize two things. First, the message of a Chinese proverb my wife Patricia often 
quotes: “If you don’t change course, you are likely to end up where you are heading.” If 
something looks at though it is going over a cliff, it may well be going over a cliff. If it 
looks like it’s heading for a disaster, it may well be, and in fact, it probably is. 

Second, readers may come to the realization, “If I see this, and lots of other 
people see this, it does not follow that somebody else will take care of it. Disasters occur 
because people like me didn’t rock the boat.” You, the reader, can choose otherwise. 

In the situations Dr. Gerstein describes, the leaders do not lack for people within 
the organization giving them warnings. The problem is that the warnings are overridden. 
My hope is that people reading this book might decide that averting catastrophe is worth 
going beyond the organization, by warning the public and the media directly, with 
documents to back it up. 







When I released the Pentagon Papers in 1971, after waiting several years, former 
Senator Wayne Morse told me that if I had given him those documents at that time of the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution in 1964, "The Resolution would never have gotten out of 
committee. And if it had been brought to a vote, it would never have passed." That's a 
heavy burden to bear. 

Individuals inside government and corporations, from low-level clerks to Cabinet 
members and upper managers, have the power — to be sure, at the risk of their careers — 
to tell the truth. 

I urge patriotic and conscientious readers who may be in the situation I 
was—holding knowledge that could avert a catastrophe—to do what I wish I had done in 
1964 or early 1965, years earlier than I did: Go to Congress and the press; tell the truth, 
with documents. The personal risks are real, but thousands of lives could be at stake. 










From: Daniel Ellsberg 
Subject: Ellsberg pieces 

Date: July 15, 2007 9:36:32 PM PDT 
To: Markell Brooks net> 

$ 12 Attachments 

Dear Markell: I'll try sending these all at once to you-a whole summer's worth of reading (now that 
you're back from your hiking). They'll be zipped up, so if you have trouble downloading them, let me 
know, and I'll send them separately, or in batches. 

Description: 1) the Puerto Vallarta story I mentioned, with Patricia; 2) Germaine, in Vietnam (these two 
are for light summer reading); 3) a long piece on Ending Nuclear Terrorism, a chapter for a book 
Nuclear Age Peace Foundation is putting out, ed. David Krieger (it's basically an updating of a piece I 
wrote back in 1995, which is unfortunately still entirely timely); 4) a chapter on U.S. Nuclear Terrorism 
for a book Susan Griffin is editing on Transcending Terror. She's doing a chapter on non-nuclear 
strategic bombing and wanted a chapter from me on nuclear bombing; I edited out a large chunk of the 
preceding NAPF chapter for her (so you could read this first, or instead, if you want something shorter; 
or, read (3) when you have time, and just glance at this, or not); 5) a foreward for a book on Integrity by 
Egil Krogh, who went to prison for having directed the plumbers' operation that burglarized my 
psychoanalyst's office; he's now a friend of mine (he saw the light and pled guilty); 6) a foreward for a 
memoir by Norman Soloman on his experience growing up and being active in the nuclear era, "Made 
Love, Got War" (my foreward might be part of my analogous memoir on the nuclear era); (7) an AP story 
on the conference I just attended in Canada, "Our Way Home Reunion" of draft resisters and deserters; 
8) a transcript of presentations by Senator Gravel and me at a conference of the Unitarians (whose 
press published the Gravel edition of the Pentagon Papers; Amy Goodman ran a DVD of our talks on 
Democracy Now (you can see the video, if you want); 9) a piece by Amy Goodman on these 
presentations; 10) MOST RECENT: a piece on Libby and Vanunu (published on antiwar.com, 
commondreams.org, counterpunch, and several other blogs and websites); 11) Finally: an old piece on 
Gary Snyder, which I may not have sent you before. 

In short, 3-10 are recent, an unprecedented burst of non-procrastination; in fact, I have another chapter 
and a foreward to edit tonight or tomorrow, as well. 1,2, 11, are old; you may have seen them before; 
but they're fun. If you download all, you may need a new toner cartridge! But actually, I think you'll 
eventually enjoy all of them, when you have time. Yours, Dan 
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